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God exists, and that God cannot deceive, and that He is the cause
of this fact as likewise as of all others.' Will he not rather reply :
4 because I know it, and it has been shown to me by an indubitable
demonstration' ? How much the more likely is this to be the reply of
Pythagoras, Plato, Archimedes, Euclid, and other mathematicians,
none of whom seems to bring up the thought of God in order to be
quite certain of his demonstrations ! Yet, because you do not pledge
your word for others, but only for yourself, and your attitude is also
pious, there is really no reason for my objecting to it.

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION VI.

Of the existence of Material Things, and of the real distinction
between the Soul and the Body of Man.

1. In the Sixth Meditatiovi I do not object to ivhat you say at
the beginning: that material things may exist in so far as they
are the object of pure mathematics1; since, nevertheless, material
things are the object of mixed, not of pure mathematics; and the
objects of pure mathematics, e.g. the point, the line, the superficies,
and the indivisible things consisting of these and functioning as
indivisible, are incapable of actual existence. I haw difficulty only
because here a second time you distinguish imagination from in-
tellection. Nay, 0 Mind, these two appear to be the action of one
and the same faculty, as we have indicated above; and, if there is
any distinction between them, it does not seem to be more than one
of greater and less. Consider how these conclusions may thence be
now proved.

You said above: to imagine is merely to contemplate the figure
or image of something corporeal. But here you do not deny that
to understand is to contemplate the Triangle, the Pentagon, the
Chiliagon, the Myriagon, and the other things of this kind, which
are the figures of corporeal things. You now indeed set up the
distinction that the imagination involves a certain application of the
cognitive faculty to a body, while intellection does not involve
any such application or effort. So that, when you simply and
without trouble perceive the triangle as a figure consisting of three
angles, you say that that is an act of understanding. But when,
not without some effort on your part, you have that figure, as it
were, present, and investigate it, examine it, and recognise and
discern its three angles distinctly and severally2, then, you say, you

1  Vol. i. p. 185, par. 3.

2  Sigillatim is printed in A, and T.'s edition.   I emend to smgillatim.   Tr.